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The Economy of 


17th Century America 
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Flax heckle commonly in use during home- 
manufacturing period of early Colonial days. 
From the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 


WHEN THE TEMPO of commer- 
cial-activity increases in a coun- 
try, there is a corresponding 
need for increased circulation of 
money. 

During 17th century Amer- 
ican Colonial days, settlers were 
forced by the shortage of Eng- 
lish coins to use Dutch guilders, 
Portuguese joes, Spanish doub- 
loons and other types of foreign 
money. But there was still a short- 
age of coins. 


So, it became a generally acceptable trade practice to use Indians’ wampum. 
Littering the eastern shoreline was an abundant supply of shells from which 


wampum beads were made. However, a laborious process was required to 
assemble the highly polished wampum beads. This placed a limit on the amount 


of wampum in circulation. 


Wampum was declared legal tender in Massachusetts and, as late as the end 
of the 17th century, was the principal money of New York. 

From that era of crude improvisation, the monetary system of the United 
States, supplemented by modern banking practices, has progressed to its present 


flexible form that meets the expanding economic needs of our society. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., closed Thanksgiving Day 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., travel lecture nights 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION weekdays to 10:00 P.M. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 


Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., closed Thanksgiving Day 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snacks 2:00 to 4:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:00 to 7:00 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 


COVER 


The photograph reproduces 
L’Art de Vivre, a painting in 
enamels by the French artist 
Jean Dewasne (b. 1921) from 
the 1961 PrrrspurGH INTERNA- 
TIONAL. As Arp has pointed out, 
Dewasne offers a precision in 
his imagery that fulfills Rim- 
baud’s dictum, “One should be 
absolutely modern.” 

Here the ephemeral is re- 
jected in favor of classical meas- 
ure and structural logic. The 
colors, both bold and intense, 
carry the full weight of the 
artist's emotion. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
dedicated to literature, science, 
art, and music, is published 
monthly (except July and Au- 
gust) at 4400 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, in 
behalf of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jean- 
nette F. Seneff, associate editor; 
Dorothy E. Teckmeyer, assistant 
editor; Melva Z. Bodel, advertis- 
ing manager. Telephone MAy- 
flower 1-7300. Volume XXXV, 
Number 9, November 1961. Per- 
mission to reprint articles will be 
granted on request. Copies 
tegularly sent to members of 
Carnegie Institute Society. Sub- 
scriptions outside Allegheny 
County $2.00 a year. 
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NOVEMBER CALENDAR 


1961 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 

Forty-second in a series inaugurated in 1896 by 
Andrew Carnegie “to show old masters of to- 
morrow, the 1961 PirrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND 
ScULPTURE comprises 329 paintings and 116 sculp- 
tures done during the past three years by 441 artists 
in 29 countries. 

The exhibition is sponsored by The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 

Seven one-man shows are concurrent: David 
Smith, Carl-Henning Pedersen, Grace Hartigan, 
Richard Diebenkorn, Alan Davie, Reg Butler, and 
Pierre Alechinsky. Howard Heinz Endowment 
sponsorship. 

The 1961 INTERNATIONAL will continue through 
January 7 in second- and third-floor galleries. 


CHRISTMAS SALE OF GRAPHICS 

Antique and contemporary lithographs, wood- 
cuts, monotypes, and etchings for Christmas giving 
will be on sale in the main hall of Carnegie Institute 
November 30 through December 7 (page 299.) 
under auspices of the Women’s Committee and the 
Junior Council of the Department of Fine Arts. 


LECTURES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
Gordon Bailey Washburn gives three illustrated 

lectures on the 1961 PrrrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL 

ExuisiTion this month, announced on page 306. 


SECURITIES AND INVESTING 

An evening course of free lectures presented by 
local members of the New York Stock Exchange 
and Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh (page 297). 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS 

Now to be seen on the balcony of Sculpture 
Court are 130 watercolors and drawings from the 
Carnegie Institute collection. These range from the 
Renaissance to the contemporary and include Ori- 
ental and early American artists. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 

A representative selection of art objects from the 
various collections of Carnegie Institute is now in- 
stalled in Sculpture Court, an extensive showing 
made possible by Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 

Mondays, Mt. Lebanon Auditorium, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 

Tuesdays, Carnegie Music Hall, 2:00, 6:30, 8:30 P.M. 

Admission by membership card 

November 6, 7—ON THE RoaD TO MANDALAY 
Curtis Nagel features the Malay Peninsula: Sin- 


gapore, Thailand, Bangkok, Rangoon, and Burma. | 


No lecture scheduled November 13, 14 
November 20, 21—Desicns For SURVIVAL 
William Anderson’s theme is the struggle for sur- 
vival by plants and animals, on land and sea. 
November 27, 283—-FooTLoosE IN FRANCE 
Thayer Soule leisurely tours from Brittany to 
Italy, from the Mediterranean to the French Alps, 


HURRAH FOR BOOKS! 

“What children want in the books they choose 
themselves” is the subtitle for this special Hurraz 
FoR Books! exhibit arranged by Mrs. Orin M. Ra- 
phael in the Boys and Girls Division at Carnegie 
Library beginning November 6. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 

Progress of the Western Pennsylvania Consery- 
ancy continually renews interest in the DEADLINE 
FOR WILDLIFE conservation exhibit on the first floor 
at Carnegie Museum. 


SATURDAY MOVIES 

Free moving pictures for children on Saturdays 
at 2:50 p.m., in Lecture Hall resume November 4 
with Water Birds and Eskimo Summer. 


STORY HOUR 
Preschool story hour (3 to 5 years) at 10:30 aM. 
on Tuesdays, November 14 and 28. Talks by staff 
members for mothers during the half-hour period. 
Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues regularly at 
Carnegie Library each Saturday at 2:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great 
organ of Music Hall each Sunday at 3:00 PM, 
sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation 
On the 5th Dr. Bidwell gives a Young People’s 
Program. Paul Walter, pianist, will be guest on the 
19th, to perform Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliant. 
The recitals are broadcast by WLOA AM and FM. 
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M. Graham Netting 


POWDERMILL MUSEUM BEFORE (1960) AND AFTER (1961) REHABILITATION 


AS THE DREAM UNFOLDS 


OWDERMILL Nature Reserve, the Mu- 
a's outdoor laboratory and nature 
sanctuary in the Ligonier Valley, was five 
years old last spring, on April 20. No cere- 
mony marked the date, but it was significant 
nonetheless. What had begun as a dream 
many years ago, when various of us became 
aware of our lack of ecological understand- 
ing, had been realized in 1956 when our 
perceptive friends, General and Mrs. Rich- 
ard K. Mellon, the late Alan Magee Scaife 
and Mrs. Scaife, presented the first tract of 
852 acres for our experiments in together- 
ness with living things. 

The five years following were exciting and 
rewarding ones. There were week ends of 
exploratory wandering and quiet contem- 
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plation, but more of hard labor—repairing 
buildings, fixing roads, laying water lines, 
or transplanting trees and shrubs. The first 
summer the only shelter was the forest, but 
further gifts of land to improve the dimen- 
sions of the dream, provide a dependable 
spring, straighten boundaries, and add new 
habitats, also brought with them welcome 
buildings, some in fine condition, but most 
in varied states of desuetude. 

During these first years energies and 
budgets had to be focused upon physical 
improvements, but more than forty-five edu- 
cational releases, research reports, articles, 
and technical publications testify to the 
amount of concomitant investigation accom- 
plished. Staff members were ever ready to 





lay down their tools to chase insects, to com- 
bine cleaning a spring with salamander col- 
lecting, or to botanize when grass was too 
wet to cut. 

Thanks to staff teamwork, the practical 
skills of “impractical” scientists, and, in the 
larger endeavors, the fine work of local con- 
tractors, radical improvements were ef- 
fected: by its fifth birthday the Reserve could 
boast beautified road frontage; a spring-fed 
water system; a capable resident manager in- 
stalled in a comfortable headquarters build- 
ing flanked by a three-car garage instead of 
a tired shed; accommodations for two dozen 
persons in five reasonably well equipped 
cabins and cottages; and a former residence 
undergoing conversion to a museum. 

We were initially cautious about starting 
developments that would change land-use 
patterns before we became familiar with the 
Reserve as a whole. Ideas slowly crystallized 
as we lived with the land. 

By the end of five years we knew which 
1,200 acres were clearly destined to be sanc- 
tuary, and which overgrown fields and 
young woodlands near the living areas were 
best adapted for wildlife management ex- 
periments, for demonstration purposes, and 
for certain types of research. 

Some 718 species of plants had been 
identified by botanists; butterflies and moths 
studied intensively; snake trapping under- 
taken on a limited scale; and turtle marking 
carried to the point where we now contem- 
plate a sign along one road, “Slow—Turtle 
Crossing.” 

We were ready for three major projects 
to launch our sixth year: an important pro- 
gram of bird-banding to set a pattern for 
succeeding years; establishment of a small 
roadside museum to serve as a visitor center; 
and construction of a pond to provide a 
badly needed still-water habitat. 

Englishmen—and of course many others 
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—plant gardens wherever they go. Museum 
people are incorrigible museum builders, 
We believe so fervently in visual education 
that we gather objects for the hard “winters” 
of the future, when they may no longer be 
available, as avidly as squirrels gather nuts. 
Then, instead of burying them in the ground 
—as we might well do in this nuclear age— 
we look for places to display our collections, 
Most of Powdermill Nature Reserve is being 
maintained as a sanctuary, and for that very 
reason it has seemed desirable from the be- 
ginning to have a small nature center where 
students and other visitors might see speci 
mens of the plants and animals under study 
in the restricted-access areas. 

No suitable location for such a facility was 
available until last year, when a small prop- 
erty was acquired that adjoined the cabins 
area and had a decrepit residence and 
tumble-down barn facing Route 381. The 





barn was promptly razed and the house re- 
roofed, repaired, painted, and the first floor 
reconstructed. An assortment of hand-me- 
down museum cases was installed early this 
summer, and by mid-July Powdermill Mu- 
seum was opened to the public on week 
ends. 

The first displays of Ligonier Valley 
plants and animals include latex models of 
fungi, salamanders, frogs, and snakes; wax 
replicas of some local wild flowers; pinned 
butterflies and pressed ferns from the Re- 
serve; a current list of the birds observed, 
and a few other exhibits. 

On the north side of the building orna- 
mental shrubs that provide food for birds 
were planted and labeled, the start of a self- 
guided nature trail. On the south side a 
natural woodland trail was opened, and 
most of the ferns known to occur on the Re- 
serve were planted so that visitors may com- 


pare the local species growing within a few 
feet of one another. 

This little museum, although only in its 
infancy, has already aroused much local in- 
terest, and many lifelong residents of the 
area have expressed astonishment that crea- 
tures such as the hellbender inhabit their 
neighborhood. The building is still unheated 
and therefore unsuited for prolonged visits 
in severe weather, but local school classes 
will be admitted by appointment with resi- 
dent manager Dan E. Roslund (LYric 3- 
2221) when the weather is clement. Week- 
end opening hours will be resumed next 
spring. 

The first bird-banding at the Reserve was 
done in 1959 when Lindsay Mattison, an 
Antioch student employed that summer, de- 
voted a portion of his time to trapping and 
banding resident birds. This year we were 
signally fortunate in obtaining the services 
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CRISP POND UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





of an expert bander, Robert C. Leberman, 
of Meadville, Pennsylvania, to initiate a pro- 
gram of mist netting. 

This efficient technique utilizes gigantic 
“hair nets” of fine nylon that are almost in- 
visible when raised near a dark background 
of vegetation. A bird flitting through the 
thicket hits the yielding strands and forms 
an impact pocket, a hammock of gossamer 
in which it is gently cradled until removed 
by the operator a few moments later. Most 
birds are little disturbed by this enforced 
rest period, but cardinals and rose-breasted 
grosbeaks often pinch retrieving fingers 
painfully with their powerful, seed-cracking 
bills. 

Between June 18, when the project began, 
and mid-October, Mr. Leberman, assisted 
on frequent week ends by A. C. Lloyd, 
netted 1,222 individuals of some 78 species. 
Each received a numbered aluminum anklet 
supplied by the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and resident birds were 
color-marked as well with a red plastic band 
to help trace the local movements of “Pow- 
dermill birds.” 

Most of the captured birds were weighed, 
had a wing measurement taken, and their 
sex and amount of fat recorded. Following 
such speedy and gentle but unfamiliar han- 
dling, many birds play possum, lying upside 
down on the operator’s open palm for a few 
moments before flipping over and flitting 
away. 

Although important conclusions cannot 
be drawn until the netting is concluded at 
the end of October and the voluminous data 
correlated, some preliminary assessments 
may be made. Of the 32 additions to the bird 
list of the Reserve since September, 1960, 
many were unobserved until caught in the 
nets. Other species, previously recorded as 
migrants only, were verified as summer resi- 
dents breeding in the area. Some common 


species proved to be vastly more numerous 
than any experienced bird watcher would 
have estimated (171 catbirds were captured 
up to October 15). 

The incomplete totals for a number of 
species either rare or rarely netted—Con- 
necticut warbler, 10; Lincoln’s sparrow, 41; 
ruby-throated hummingbird, 17 — exceed 
1960 catches at any bird-banding station in 
the east and may well establish records 
when 1961 figures are compiled. 

A positive educational result was the ex- 
citing opportunity afforded scores of week- 
end visitors to see tiny birds at arm’s length, 
their alert eyes, vivid colors, and distinctive 
markings transcending the finest pictures of 
bird book or lecture screen. Many a parent 
or youngster will remember a lovely warbler 
as a jewel in Mr. Leberman’s hand instead 
of as a blur in the bush. 

One facet of our original dream was an 
expanse of open water, large enough to 
tempt migrating waterfowl to stop overnight 
at least. As we lived with the land, our ideas 
of location gradually converged on a field 
just east of headquarters that was “too wet 
to plow, too dry to fish.” John R. Nehoda and 
his colleagues of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice tested the soil, approved the site, 
planned the layout, and supervised the con- 
struction by a skillful contractor. 

It took us five years to locate our pond, but 
within one day after the sod was scraped 
away 18 killdeer found the spot, and within 
four days a whirligig beetle was making 
dizzy circles in a rain-water puddle in the 
still incomplete excavation. 


Dr. Netting is director of Carnegie Museum, 
which operates Powdermill Nature Reserve. He is 
also secretary and one of the founders of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Conservancy, a member of the 
board of trustees of the National Parks Association, 
and a technical advisor to the Fort Ligonier Me 
morial Foundation. 
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A small island was constructed to keep 
hoped-for duck and goose nests safe from 
foxes, although paddling coons may cross 
the moat. The upper edge was gently sloped 
—poor fishpond practice—in deference to 
our greater interest in a shallow water edge 
for many types of aquatic plants and animals 
than in maximum fish production. 

Construction was completed on Septem- 
ber 14, and now long-awaited autumn rains 
are beginning to fill the basin. Christening 
might have been deferred until the eventual 
acre-and-a-half water surface was reached, 
but the exigency of labeling specimens of 
arriving insects demanded a name. Crisp 
Pond will perpetuate the historic name of 
a post office once located near the resident 
manager’s house and of a small community 
at the road intersection where the Reserve 
begins. 

The Pond will also assist materially in 
pushing our present bird list of 144 species 
toward a possible goal of 200. Just two water 
birds, the black duck and the wood duck, 
have been seen on the Reserve thus far, and 
the above total includes only five kinds of 
marsh and shore birds. 

A glint of still water, ear-ringing toad 
choruses, sandpipers teetering along the 
shore, a dip on a hot day, bass for dinner, 
and many other benisons Crisp Pond will 
provide. As scientists, however, we are sev- 
erally concerned with documenting early 
settler dates. When will the first painted 
turtle appear, the first cattails take root, the 
first duck build its nest—small incidents in 
themselves but all serving to further our 
knowledge of how various species populate 
a new residential environment. 

And so the dream unfolds—trees grow 
unthreatened by axe and saw, plants flower 
and fade unplucked and unsprayed, birds 
return to the same nesting thicket beyond 
reach of bulldozers, insects find down logs 
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in stages of decomposition suited to each 
species’ preference. With protection assured 
for these residents of Powdermill, repeated 
friendly checkups become feasible and our 
understanding grows. 

And what we learn we shall communicate 
to others interested in nature with, we hope, 
some of the sense of wonder and excitement 
that we feel as we come closer to the marvel- 
ous intricacies of life and growth in the liv- 
ing community. Certainly not commonplace, 
the increasingly familiar poses new ques- 
tions, awakens us to new challenges amid 
our realized dream. 


SECURITIES AND INVESTING 


1x Wednesday-evening talks on Securities 
and Investing are being given by rep- 
resentatives of several Pittsburgh brokerage 

houses in Carnegie Lecture Hall at 7:30 p.m. 

The series, free to the public, opened 
October 25. 

The lectures are sponsored for the second 
year by Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and 
local member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Topics are as follows: 

November 1—The New York Stock Exchange and 
the Broker; How To Read the Fi- 
nancial Page. 

November 8—Objectives of Your Investment Pro- 
gram 

November 15—Information Investors Should Have 
and Where To Get It; How To 
Read and Interpret Financial Re- 
ports 

November 29—Sound Methods of Investing 

December 6—Advanced and Speculative Tech- 
niques 


PROGRAM SERVICES 


ARCH 29 has been set for the fourth 

biennial all-day Program Services In- 
stitute to be held in Carnegie Music Hall. 
Many local women’s organizations and Car- 
negie Library will again be cosponsors. 





Surveyor’s Compass used by 
George Washington at Mt. Vernon 
Courtesy Smithsonian Institution 


In what direction 
are we going? 


At some point in history, man 

must have come out of his cave, 

stood up straight, breathed deep, 

and announced to himself, “I’m 

going places!’’ Maybe his first ad- 

venture was to a nearby hill from 

where he could easily spot his 

point of origin; but once he started 

down the other side and up to the 

next rising, he found the need for 

a direction-finder, a means of de- 

termining where he was headed and, when necessary, 
a means of returning from where he came. 

Most widely used of direction-finders is the compass. 
It is believed that the first compasses were used back 
in the ninth and tenth centuries by Chinese and Medi- 
terranean navigators. They were simple pieces of mag- 
netic iron floated on cork or straw in bowls of water. 
The magnetic ends of the metal were drawn to the 
magnetic North Pole. 

By the fourteenth century, the face of the compass 
had taken the shape of a dial marked off with 32 points 
—North, North by east, North-Northeast, around to 
North by west. As man learned more about his universe, 
as he recognized the difference between the North 
Magnetic Pole and the true North Pole, he refined his 
direction-finder. Today various forms of the compass 
are used in navigation of ships and planes, by surveyors, 
and by anyone needing an instrument to accurately 
point the way. 


At Heinz, there is no question about the direction in 
which we are going. It’s straight ahead in the pro- 
duction of the best tasting, most nutritious foods you 
can find on your grocer’s shelf. 


HEINZ \ 57]. .. Symbol of UNIFORM QUALITY in foods 





Christmas Sale of 


PRINTS and DRAWINGS 


GIRLS AND FLOWERS by Ma1Liou 


MAIN HALL, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Sponsored by the Women’s Committee, Department of Fine Arts 


and its Junior Council 


Original graphics by Renoir, Daumier, Picasso, Braque, 
Munch, Rouault, Dufy, Goya, Kandinsky, Shahn, Degas, Lautrec 
Antique and contemporary lithographs, woodcuts, monotypes, etchings 


priced from $5.00 to $300 


NOVEMBER 30—DECEMBER 7 


10:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Admission Free 





POPULAR QUESTIONS . 
AND UNPOPULAR ANSWERS 
ON MODERN ART 


ITH the advent of the 1961 PrrrsBurcH 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, the 
hunting season in modern art is once more 
open—no licenses required. Having some 
experience as a forest ranger in these pre- 
serves, I am impelled to offer gratuitous 
help to both the friends and enemies of mod- 
ern art through an answer sheet to the ten 
questions most commonly presented. If my 
efforts do not prove useful, I suggest the al- 
ternative measure of observing the quarry; 
which is to say, looking at the art. I am told 
that some people who hate to kill have taken 
to glasses or cameras instead of guns. 


Do you think modern art will last? 


Some of it, yes. As a rule, a small percent- 
age survives out of the vast bulk of pro- 
duction in any period. If no art at all 
survives, nothing will — since we know 
man’s history only through his arts. If the 
question is motivated by financial specu- 
lation, no one is justified in answering, 
except as a tipster or a seer; if the question 
is based upon philosophical speculation, 
we may hazard the guess that a period 
of such great revolutionary violence in 
concepts and techniques may well be 
opening new channels of communication 
in the arts as well. Perhaps our children, 
and more likely our grandchildren, will 
know whether we have contributed richly 
or poorly to the world’s needs. Perhaps 
they will be able to “mark” us; certainly 
we can't estimate our own work. 


I like old masters: why should I bother with 
modern art? 


Who doesn’t like old masters? It is rela. 
tively easy to love them. I notice, how. 
ever, that people who do not take an in- 
terest in modern art are usually little 
touched by any art, whether new or old. 
You refuse to give faith to the artist of 
your own time—to what is your own art? 
Yet you put your heart into equally un- 
certain and incomprehensible things: your 
family, your work, your house, and your 
garden. Must you withhold your love from 
today’s art on the pitiful excuse of not 
understanding it? What do you think you 
understand? Yourself? Your children? 
Your mysterious and numbered days? 


I believe these modern artists are pulling my 
leg. Aren't they? 


You mean that you think all these artists 
are “phonies” and are seeking to cheat 
you? You don’t want to be thought foolish 
by taking them seriously? And you can be- 


The 1961 PirrspuRGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBF 
TION OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE is the fourth 
INTERNATIONAL organized by Mr. Washburn since 
he became director of the Department of Fine Arts 
at Carnegie Institute in 1951. Other autumn exli- 
bitions under his direction have been FRENCH 
PAINTING: 1100-1900, MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
ARMS AND ARMOR, GENRE PAINTING IN EUROPE, 
THE FAMILY OF MAN, AMERICAN CLASSICS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, Exotic ART FROM ANCIENT 
AND PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS, and ART Novuveat 
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lieve, can you, that hundreds and even 
thousands of artists the world over are de- 
voting their lives to the task of catching 
you and others by the leg? 

In reality, there aren't many people in 
the world who spend their time pulling 
other people’s legs as a vocation, and what 
few there are choose easier and more profit- 
able lines. Of course, it is true that there 
are phony artists, just as there are shyster 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, and bankers, 
but they represent a very small minority 
and have not yet taken over the world. If 
you are to withdraw your confidence from 
the rest of mankind because of these few 
unscrupulous people, you must give up all 
social intercourse. 

To understand a work of art, the first 
thing required of you is to give it your 
confidence. You must submit to its lines, 
forms, and colors as you so trustfully sub- 
mit to the words, voice, and physical 
characteristics of a new friend. Before a 
work of art, your sympathy must be 
aroused, your curiosity activated: you 
must work your way into it as an explorer, 
stroke by stroke, tone by tone. If you hesi- 
tate at the start, fearful of insincerity and 
other possible traps, you will never dis- 
cover its meaning, never be able to enjoy 
it. By this process alone can you discover 
if it is a true and genuine thing—an entity. 
Can you have friends differently? 


How can modern art be good if the artists 
haven't learned to draw? 


You mean, of course, if they haven't 
learned to draw from copying plaster 
casts and models, in accordance with the 
academic disciplines of the past? These 
disciplines were established to help artists 
make transcriptions of the appearance of 








MAN WALKING 
By ALBERTO GIACOMETTI (France) 


Bronze, 71.75 inches 


First Prize for sculpture 
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things in the visible world. When this is 
the artist’s goal, such a discipline is still 
useful and even necessary, as in the sculp- 
tural drawings of Reg Butler. When the 
aim of the artist is otherwise, this disci- 
pline will be of no use to him. The tradi- 
tional, academic training will even be a 
hindrance to an artist; as Matisse, Picasso, 
and many other moderns have bitterly as- 
serted. If it is not his intention to present 
you with optical truths that may be com- 
pared with objects around you, such 
schooling—as in the case of Picasso—may 
produce a real weakness in the artist, 


seducing him into virtuoso draftsmanship 
when his imagination falters. 

Modern art, like modern science, is 
largely concerned with truths that are not 
outwardly visible. The artist seeks to make 
visible for you—as well as himself—vari- 
ous ideas, concepts, images, or visions. He 
must externalize these, calling them up 
from their hiding places within the heart 
and mind, not drawing them directly from 
outer life. Since his art no longer mirrors 
things, academic training in the copying 
of things is beside the point. As far as they 
are able to, modern artists develop only 
those techniques required to make the 
kind of art they wish to produce. Unfor- 
tunately, few schools have found the new 
disciplines that can help the modern 
artist. 


What does the picture represent? I can't 
make out anything in it. 


Because much of the art you first knew as 
a child was figurative or objective, offer- 
ing recognizable trees, houses, and peo- 
ple, you carry over the habit of identifying 
images into your adult years. But already 
before the turn of the century, Monet and 
his Impressionist friends had begun to in- 
dicate that even the visible world is 
strangely deceptive, its appearance as 
variable as the mood of the observer; and 
by 1910 Kandinsky had produced a pic- 
ture without identifiable elements — the 
first total abstraction. This trend has con- 
tinued so that now there are no recogniz- 
able elements in nine-tenths of the con- 
temporary works of art you see. And even 
when there are half-recognizable figures 
and objects, the artist often indicates his 
indifference to your success in spotting 
them by making them vague. Clearly he 


has wanted you to see the picture mor 
broadly, not starting from the point of 
view of recognition. Following his inten. 
tions, as you respond to them, you will 
not be overheard to cry, like a recent gal- 
lery visitor, “Oh Mabel, I actually think 
I see the rabbit!” 


How do I look at a modern picture? What do 
I look for? 


To look properly at a modern picture you 
look long at it—just as you must look long 
at an old one if you hope to enjoy it. You 
look at it near, you look at it far, and you 
look at it a hundred times. Most people 
who have trouble in finding the point of a 
work of art haven't given it sufficient at- 
tention. Our eyes fool us, making us be- 
lieve we've seen something fully when 
actually we've only glanced at it for a few 
seconds. When Braque was asked by a 
visitor to his studio how she should ever 
understand his picture, he replied, “Ma- 
dame, let me offer you a chair.” 

Looking at a work of art is a little like 
looking at a map. You can see the whole 
of it, of course; but your task is also to 
look at it in detail, moving slowly from 
point to point, a bit at a time. In a picture, 
it is the track of the artist’s thought or feel- 
ing you are following. From this point of 
view, as you look at his picture you relive 
his decisions, his moods, his impulses. It 
is not unlike following the tracks of a wild 
animal in the snow, when the hunter de- 
duces the activities of the creature from 
the marks it has left. So, too, you deduce 
the composer's changes of idea and emo- 
tion while listening to his music, a process 
that demands your utmost concentration 
and attention—as it must also for the 
visual arts. 
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UNTITLED, 1960 sy Mark Tosey ( United States ) 
78 x 65.5 inches 
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A basic necessity is for you to discover 
whether all parts of the work hang to- 
gether, finally producing a united whole. 
This is a test of all works of art, old or 
new, since a basic measure of its success 
is whether the artist has produced an in- 
tegral image. Here the idea is simple, but 
its execution is difficult. We all know what 
unity is, as in a plant where all leaves and 
branches form a whole, each part organ- 


ically related to the total organism. But it 
is difficult to see this unity in a work of 
art, and the task may take a very consider- 
able period of time. 

You think, perhaps, that professionals 
have a special method of looking at art, 
or that they look for something in partic- 
ular in them? This is not true. There are 
no formulas, rules, or absolute standards 
by which artistic success is measured. If 





the professional has any advantage, it is 
only through his experience of the neces- 
sity of patience and respect. He is less 
accustomed than you to saying, “I like” 
—or “I do not like that work,” for he 
knows that before he says either one, he 
will first have had to understand what the 
artist has meant; second, whether this 
meaning is valuable; and finally, whether 
the artist has succeeded well or ill in 
achieving its expression. This he can learn 
only from the work of art; that is, by sub- 
mitting himself to the artist’s vision and 
staying with it until he has decided the 
artistic worth he will place on it. This 
may take hours or it may take—though I 
hesitate to say it—years. 


Look here, sir, my child can do that. How 


can you call it art? 


One collector I know replied, “Yes, sir, 
your child might do it but you couldn't.” 
The answer had point, but contained only 
a half-truth. Of course the child couldn't 
have done it either, but the creative power 
of most children is freer and stronger than 
that of their parents, even if it is not yet 
enriched by adult experience. 

Ever since the turn of the twentieth 
century, artists have envied children their 
fresh vision and their freedom from the 
urge to imitate things in the external 
world. Artists as great as Matisse, Maillol, 
Klee, and Miré have expressed the desire 
to recover this childhood power of expres- 
sion, adding to it only their adult depth of 
thought and understanding. 

“I think,” declared a famous infant in 
his painting class, “and then I paint my 
think.” Until the age of puberty, children 
paint the inward image, however inter- 
ested they may also be in the outer things 


of life. This inward concept is what the 
twentieth-century artist has wanted to 
project—images unspoiled by visual con. 
ventions—and it is therefore not extraor- 
dinary that you should think of a child’ 
picture when you see the work of adults 
in modern exhibition. It is because they 
have tried to paint as spontaneously and 
instinctively as children do. 


Is that a painting or a sculpture? I can't tell 
the difference anymore. 


Nor can anyone else, unless the artist 
chooses to say which it is. One of the revo- 
lutionary aspects of the art of our century 
is its refusal to be held within the bonds 
of conventional practices. Although oil 
paint on canvas has been employed for 
several hundred years, it was itself a nov- 
elty in the fifteenth century. White of egg, 
wax, and other materials have been used 
as the binding media for pigments at one 
time or another, and even the idea of a 
movable or “easel” picture as a major form 
of art came into European usage only with 
the Renaissance, although it was earlier 
enjoyed by the Greeks. Having gained, for 
the first time in the world’s history, a 
knowledge of what art has been in all 
ages and in all places on the earth, it is 
not strange that the modern artist now re- 
gards the media and forms of art as purely 
relative. 

No longer guided by the conventions 
of his immediate time and place, our con- 
temporary artist feels at liberty to make 
his creations out of any material whatso- 
ever and even to mix together the tradi- 
tional categories such as painting, model- 
ing, stonecutting, wood carving, and the 
rest. No kings, churches, national acade- 
mies, nor governments (except behind the 
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Iron Curtain) tell him what he must or 
must not do, and so he chooses to do what- 
ever he likes. The artist today, for the first 
time in all human history, is able to choose 
his own media and techniques with no 
concern for conventional classifications to 
inhibit him. It is, as we may see, a verit- 
able artistic emancipation and, as we may 
also see, the artist revels in it and fully 
explores its possibilities. 


Shouldn't art be made to last? Much modern 
art looks very fragile and temporary. 


When a work of art is intended to last, it 
is certainly unfortunate that the artist, 
through an ignorance of his proper tech- 
niques, should fail to construct it soundly. 
This situation is far too common in our 


time. It is the penalty we pay for divorce 
of the artist from both apprenticeship and 
art school. Unable to bear the reactionary 
academic attitude of the schools, the artist 
may sometimes sacrifice technical know- 
how to avoid unacceptable regimentation. 

But there would seem to be other as- 
pects to the subject of permanence. We 
notice now, more often than before, that 
our artists do not insist on permanence. 
Much art, of course, has always been re- 
garded as ephemeral, a thing of temporary 
use. Indeed a whole treasury of delicate 
beauty, from jewelry and dishes to build- 
ings and sculpture, has been melted or 
otherwise destroyed without compunction 
throughout the ages. Several arts, like 
music, the theater, and the dance, al- 
though they may be constantly resur- 
rected through surviving scripts, die with 
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Three illustrated lectures Tuesdays 
Carnegie Lecture Hall, 11:00 A.M. 
by 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


Director of Fine Arts 


TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY ART 


November 7 


PrizE WINNERS IN THE 
PirrsBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


November 14 


In SEARCH OF TOMORROW'S MASTERS 


November 21 


Series—$5.00; Single—$2.00. Students—half price 
(Make checks payable to the 
Women’s Committee, Caregie Institute 
and mail to 4400 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Tickets also available at the door. ) 


each performance. In ancient India, we 
are told, there was never any concern 
about the survival of works of art, since 
faith in their replacement with new crea- 
tions was constant. 

Something of this attitude towards per- 
manence begins to be apparent in our 
own day, whether based on cynicism or 
faith we cannot tell. At all events, artists 
apparently do make things of very fragile 
materials, such as Dubuffet’s figures of 
moths’ wings and Burri’s fabric pictures 
and burnt-paper images. We will have to 


take special precautions for their protec- 
tion if we treasure them. 


I once saw a picture that was hung upside 
down by mistake. How silly can you get? 


Well, pretty silly; but this really wasn't 
as silly as you may think. If it was an all- 
over pattern, stretching from frame to 
frame, it might have been hung any one 
of four ways, depending on the way the 
artist thought it looked best. Many an 
artist decides which is the best way up 
after he finishes the work. Sometimes he 
forgets to mark his choice on the back of 
the stretcher and then complains loudly 
that he has been betrayed. Sculptures, too, 
may have their best positions, whereas 
there are some sculptors and painters who 
invite the user to place their work any way 
he likes. This leads, besides, to participa- 
tion by the owner and to the production 
of works of art that have movable parts 
for manipulation by each user who can 
find, thereby, more than one position to 
his liking. 

A work of art in the twentieth century 
has come to be thought of as an independ- 
ent object, not a transcription of other ob- 
jects. It is not expected that we should 
have to refer it back to the outer world 
for comparisons. The form of image is an 
end in itself, referring us only to the spirit 
of its maker whose unique nature may be 
identified through it. Such things no 
longer resemble the gravity-images of 
the past, when pictures were like small 
painted windows, and sculptures were 
like small standing people, and therefore 
could not reasonably be used upside 
down. Like our weightless astronauts, 
many of these new images “float,” and 
therefore they are always right side up. 

—Gorpon BaiLEy WASHBURN 
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WQED STUDIOS IN THE OAKLAND CULTURAL CENTER OF PITTSBURGH 


WQED THIS SEASON 


ERTAINLY tuning into television has be- 
: come part of the American way of life. 
Even the few holdouts are being won over 
by friends who constantly review what they 
have seen on their home screens. 

Pittsburgh’s Channel 13 is not quite seven 
years old, having gone on the air April 1, 
1955. Since the struggling days of its begin- 
ning, this nonprofit station has never ceased 
to overcome hurdles to progress. 

This season, for the first, WQED joins with 
56 noncommercial stations affiliated in the 
National Educational Television Network 
(NET) in presenting programs during the 
prime times—the most popular hours—of 
the evening. Referred to as the fourth net- 
work, NET seeks to inform, interest, and in- 
spire Americans of all ages. A cooperative 


ADELE M. ALLISON 


producing program exists between WQED 
and the NET offices in New York, Washing- 
ton, and Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

NET is the fastest growing television serv- 
ice in the United States, and the affiliated 
stations now have a potential audience of 
some ten million homes. Pittsburgh’s Chan- 
nel 13, serving a wide area in western Penn- 
sylvania, has more than a million regular 
viewers in its audience, according to last 
count. 

The NET prime-time series that started 
this fall come on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday nights; and the programs are fre- 
quently repeated on Sundays. Mondays, 
there are two documentary series, both 
under Television International: “Prospects 
of Mankind,” an hour-long symposium on 





international affairs featuring Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as permanent moderator; and 
“Intertel,” a four-nation, five-broadcaster 
project, for which the United States contri- 
bution was produced by NET and Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company. 

On the Wednesday night “Significant 
Persons” programs, nationally known artists 
and authors are being interviewed, such as 
Marcel Marceau, Walter Piston, and Ed- 
ward Steichen. 

Friday nights comes “The Festival of the 
Arts.” Starting with October 20 “An Age of 
Kings” is presented for fifteen weeks, chron- 
icling the rise and fall of five British mon- 
archs—Richard II, Henry IV, Henry V, 
Henry VI, and Richard III. Nationally pop- 
ular Dr. Frank Baxter sorts out the genea- 


logical, geographical, and historical threads 
for the television audience, and the Strat- 
ford Players perform parts of Shakespeare's 
historical dramas. The series is prepared by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation, with 
Humble Oil and Refining Company under- 
writing expense. 

The Festival of the Arts will later include 
full-length operas and concerts, complete 
dramas from foreign producers, and pro- 
grams on history's great artists and their 
works. 

The cooperation between Channel 13 
and the various cultural agencies in Pitts- 
burgh is demonstrated by a series of four 
discussions on music by Walter Piston that 
began last month. (This series will be re- 
peated by WQED—an advantage of pliable 


a Orel, coo SOLID STARLIGHT 


This picture looks like a view through a high powered 


telescope. Actually, it is a photo-micrograph of the 


structure of a piece of coal. 


It was a star, our own sun, that grew dense jungle 


vegetation in the Pittsburgh area 250 million years ago. 


That vegetation over the years was gradually trans- 


formed by the pressures of nature into coal . . . solid 


sunlight to drive mankind’s machines. 
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educational TV.) The series was photo- 
graphed at the composer's home at Belmont, 
a suburb of Boston, by Sam Silberman, 
WQED producer, and a number of repre- 
sentative Pittsburghers took part: Wilfred 
Mellers, last years Mellon Professor of 
Music at the University of Pittsburgh; 
Schenley String Quartet composed of mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra; 
Virgil Cantini, of the University’s Henry 
Clay Frick Fine Arts Department; Lawrence 
Carra, of the drama school at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; and Sam Hazo, of 
Duquesne University’s English department. 

WQED cooperates with Carnegie Institute 
and Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh to ex- 
tend, on television, various of their projects. 
Though thousands walk through the portals 
of the Institute and Library to see a favorite 
painting, for the wildlife exhibits, to learn 
to paint, to borrow books, there are many at 
home who cannot come. For them, these or- 
ganizations join to reach beyond Pitts- 
burgh and the immediate environs. Di- 
rectors, curators, and educators from the 
Institute, as well as librarians, make frequent 
appearances on WOED. ; 

The historic and prehistoric exhibits to be 
seen just a block away from station WQED, 
at Carnegie Institute, are often subjects for 
discussion from the station’s science teacher, 
Francis Alder. 

The first network college course, “The 
New Biology,” presented for early risers at 
6:00 a.m., by Columbia Broadcasting System 
together with Learning Resources Institute 
and the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, is repeated each weekday from 


Mrs. Allison is well known locally as Adele Moyer 
from her days as reporter on the Pittsburgh Press. 
This fall she became director of public relations and 
promotions for WQED. Her work at Magee Hospital 
in a similar capacity the past few years won four 
awards from the Women’s Press Club of Pittsburgh. 





12:00 m. to 12:30 p.m., by Channel 13. This 
is a credit course, although many home 
viewers are becoming versed in biology just 
as a matter of interest. 

Pittsburgh’s Channel 13 was the first of 
the educational television stations to con- 
duct classroom instruction. Service to 
schools began in 1955 with 420 classrooms 
viewing teachers who talked from the 
WQED headquarters. Today this commu- 
nity nonprofit station teaches in 6,806 class- 
room sessions. The subjects include French, 
science, reading, speaking, and a new course 
on “World Cultures,” mandatory in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the past WQED has offered programs 
of other networks that were of value educa- 
tionally but without commercial sponsor- 
ship. The first of these was “Meet the Press.” 
Today, through a grant from the Joseph 
Horne Company, western Pennsylvanians 
are able to see David Suskind’s “Open End” 
discussions on WQED Wednesday nights, 
starting at 8:30 p.m. 

Live local shows—educational, entertain- 
ing, and newsworthy—appear on the sched- 
ule for this season. A live news show, long 
a possibility at WQED, became a reality this 
fall, with J. J. Sustar giving a fifteen-minute 
analysis of international news each Tuesday 
and Thursday. A review of United Nations 
sessions is included on this program. Colonel 
Sustar is accompanied by an interpreter for 
the deaf viewer. 

Leonore Elkus is back with her weekly 
“Key to the City” programs at 7:45 p.m., also 
“Women’s Window” at 3:20 p.m., Wednes- 
days. Mrs. Elkus is executive producer for 
community and public affairs programming 
on Channel 13. 

The old “Allegheny Roundtable” has not 
only a new name but a new format. John 
Weaver, dispassionate leader of discussions 
on widely varying subjects for many years 
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What if you leave no will? 


Without a will, the courts must distribute your estate according to law— 
which may not be the way you would wish. And, unless your will is properly 
drawn, taxes might be unnecessarily high. That’s why you should consult 
your attorney when making your will. 

And for the prompt and most efficient administration of your estate, 
consider the services of Pittsburgh National’s Trust Department. Special- 
ists in every branch of estate and trust administration will see that your 
personal wishes are carried out. You are cordially invited to visit our 
Trust Department for complete information. 


V PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


TRUST DEPARTMENT: 414 WOOD STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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in Pittsburgh, coordinates “Special Report” 
featuring interviews and documented dis- 
cussions on local governmental, civic, and 
industrial problems. 

A new children’s program, “Dimple De- 
pot,” succeeds the highly successful “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” of Josie Carey and Fred 
Rodgers. WQED children’s producer, Ernie 
Coombs, presents the Junior League in three 
alternating series: a pet show with a hostess 
from the Children’s Zoo; the Flannelgraph 
Players and the Patchwork Players; and 
NET children’s offering, “What’s New.” 

Five special programs on the Pittsburgh 
Symphony children’s concerts are being 
video-taped by WQED for school children 
this fall and winter. 

One very appealing program for young 
children in the home—sponsored by Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh and WQED—is 
the storytelling of librarian Margaret 
Hodges, who has lulled many a tot with a 
Beatrix Potter tale. 

Responsibility for keeping WQED on the 
air belongs to many people—the public who 
support this station, the management, and 
the staff. At top of the structure stands Le- 
land Hazard, a former Pittsburgh business 
executive and now professor at Carnegie 
Tech, who serves as president of the board 
of trustees of educators and civic-minded 
citizens. Top staff member is Thomas Petry, 
assistant general manager for programming. 

Who knows—a “blithe spirit” may have 
a guiding hand in the programs of WQED! 
As long-time Pittsburghers may recall, the 
old stone mansion at Fifth and Bellefield 
that houses Channel 13 was once the home 
of the late William J. Holland. Dr. Holland 
was a dominant figure in the early days of 
the Oakland cultural center, as pastor of the 
Bellefield Presbyterian Church, second di- 
rector of Carnegie Museum, and chancellor 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 








NO FRIGATE LIKE A BOOK 


Books at Carnegie Library to enhance the 
Carnegie Institute Society lecture series 


NATURE’S WAYS, Roy CHapMAN ANDREWS 
Fascinating book about the shape and color cam- 

ouflage of animals and their ingenious offensive de- 

vices. Lavishly illustrated. 

CREATURES OF THE SEA, Wiiu1aM B. Gray 
Director of the Miami Seaquarium, Captain Gray 

writes of the live specimens he collects and keeps, 

their wonderful natural endowments for survival. 


STRANGE CREATURES OF THE SEA 

A. Hyatr VERRILL 

A study of the more curious forms of plant life, 
shellfish, and invertebrates that, through adapta- 
tion, manage to survive in ocean depths. 


HOLIDAY IN FRANCE 

Lupwic BEMELMANS, editor 

Enchanting and illuminating trip through cities 
and countryside of France, seen through the eyes of 
some of the most celebrated of today’s writers. 


SEA-GIRT BRITTANY, Georce RENWICK 
Descriptive appreciation of the unique character 
and color of France’s maritime province. 


RETURN TO NORMANDY, Vivian Rowe 

Excursions through the peaceful province of fine 
farms and Gothic cathedrals that has survived cen- 
turies of war. 


SOUTH FROM TOULOUSE, AnprREw SHIRLEY 
A journey through the legend-laden, lesser-known 
country of Carcassonne and Armagnac. 


TWO CANOE GYPSIES, MELVILLE CHATER 

The author’s 800-mile voyage along the barge- 
man’s highways of Belgium, Brittany, Touraine, 
Gascony, and Languedoc. 


COMING DOWN THE SEINE, Rosert Grssincs 
A journey by skiff from the Burgundy source of 
the great French river to the sea at Le Havre. 


SMALL BOAT THROUGH BELGIUM 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


Through the canals of Flanders and Holland and 
up the lovely river Meuse to France. 


IN THE WAKE OF ULYSSES, Goran ScuiLtpt 
Voyage by ketch from Rapallo, Italy, to the en- 
chanted isles of Greece. 


—H. P. F. 


What would you charge for anew metal 
that’s three times stronger than carbon steel? 
United States Steel developed just such a metal, 
“‘T-1" Steel, and though it’s three times stronger, 
it costs only about 2'2 times more. So, designers 
can frequently use one ton of “‘T-1” to do the 
work of three tons of carbon steel—at less cost. For 
example, on California’s new Carquinez Strait 
Bridge, ‘‘T-1"" saved $800,000 in the total cost of 
steel. 

Is United States Steel reducing its own potential 


income with this new steel that performs better at 
less cost? No, because the money saved by ‘'T-1" 
in one application will be invested elsewhere—in 
another new bridge, in more machinery, in more 
farm equipment—continuing the growth of Amer- 
ica’s economy. This is why United States Steel 


believes that the va/ue of a material is determined. 


by its performance... and why the development of 
stronger, better performing steels is essential to 
the growth of a stronger America. America grows 
with steel. USS and “‘T-1" are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 
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CARNEGIE PEACE STAMP EXHIBIT 


HE United States Post Office Depart- 
oo. issued a commemorative stamp last 
November 25, honoring the 125th anni- 
versary of the birth of Andrew Carnegie and 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Carnegie Endowment For International 
Peace. 

During ceremonies in the auditorium of 
the Carnegie Endowment International 
Center in New York (across the street from 
the United Nations Building) on the first 
day of issuance of the Carnegie stamp, 
M. Graham Netting, director of Carnegie 
Museum, opened a special exhibit devoted 
to peace stamps. This exhibit, designed by 
Clifford J. Morrow, Jr., chief of special exhi- 
bitions, in conjunction with the Museum’s 
Section of Stamps and Postal History, was 
well received in New York and is now on 
display on the third floor of the Museum. 

Shortly after the Section of Stamps was 
requested to select peace stamps for this ex- 
hibit, it was discovered that the main‘ prob- 
lem was going to be in deciding what a 
“peace stamp” is. In preparing an exhibit 
of George Washington stamps it is a simple 
matter to pick out stamps featuring George 
Washington and not go too far afield with 
stamps showing Mount Vernon. However, 
peace is a different matter because it is 
intangible. 

Ever since Noah and ‘the Ark, the dove 
and the olive branch have symbolized peace 
in all civilized portions of the world. As a 
result of this universal recognition, many 
countries have issued stamps featuring the 
dove and the olive branch together with 
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some official pronouncement that the stamps 
were issued in the name of peace. If govern- 
ments throughout the world officially pro- 
claimed stamps with doves and olive 
branches to be “peace stamps,” then the 
Section of Stamps was justified in including 
all such stamps in its exhibit. From this be- 
ginning, the first logical step was to include 
those stamps containing just doves or just 
olive branches; and next those containing 
olive leaves and, in the case of one set of 
stamps from Turkey, a picture of a whole 
olive tree. 

One of the difficulties that faced the Sec- 
tion was determining when a bird in the 
design was dove rather than pigeon. Some 
countries have issued stamps containing a 
picture of a pigeon, and the Section felt 
pigeons did not qualify as symbols of peace! 

Another popular peace theme on postage 
stamps is the Allegory of Peace. No one 
seems to know who was the original de- 
signer or artist of the Allegory, but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there have been more 
than one, since different countries’ stamps 
have allegories that differ in appearance. 

It is interesting to note that the first stamp 
ever issued having anything to do with 
peace was a United States $24.00 stamp is- 
sued in 1875 for the prepayment of postage 
on bulk shipments of newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The design is entitled “Peace” and 
shows a statue of a woman holding an olive 
branch in her left hand and a bundle of ar- 
rows in her right hand. 

In the late nineteenth century, France put 
out a series of stamps for use in France 
portraying “Peace and Commerce,” another 
allegory difficult for the uninformed to 
identify, and issued similar stamps for each 











of its many colonies. Some of the South and 
Central American nations using the Allegory 
of Peace design for their stamps depicted 
the same allegory as that of the United 
States stamp back in 1875. This may be at- 
tributed in part to the fact that many of 
these stamps were designed and printed by 
bank-note companies in the United States. 

In numerous countries memorials to peace 
have been constructed. These structures, in 
some cases of a semireligious nature, have 
been featured on the stamps of the nation in 
which they are located. Probably the most 
famous of all such memorials is the one in 
Wellington, New Zealand, beautifully illus- 
trated on a recent stamp of that country that 
holds a prominent place in the Museum’s 
peace exhibit. 

Theoretically all churches, temples, ca- 
thedrals, and other religious buildings and 
shrines are devoted to the cause of peace, 


so that a logical argument could be raised to 


include stamps featuring such structures in 
a peace exhibit. The Section of Stamps felt, 
however, that religious institutions signify 
something more than peace; since this ex- 
hibit was to be limited in scope, we decided 
not to include stamps of a religious nature, 
For much the same reason, stamps of the 
United Nations and the League of Nations 
have not been included in the exhibit, al- 
though both organizations represent the 
cause of world peace. 

Many times, over the past fifty years, 
nations seeking to promote peace have held 
conferences to that end; their post offices 
have further promoted the cause by issuing 
special stamps commemorating these peace 
conferences. Some of these stamps are rather 
elaborate, while others contain only the 
word “Peace” or “Pax” or its equivalent. 
Sometimes a stamp will be issued just to 
commemorate the idea of peace. Such was 
the case when the United States recently 
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PEACE STAMPS ON DISPLAY IN HOBBY HALL AT CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


issued a stamp promoting the idea of Atoms 
for Peace. These are among the many stamps 
displayed in the present exhibit. 

In any discussion of peace, a person who 
generally comes to mind is Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish scientist and inventor of dynamite. 
Nobel left part of his great wealth to “the 
person who shall have most or best pro- 
moted the fraternity of nations, the abolish- 
ment or diminution of standing armies, and 
the formation and increase of peace con- 
gresses.” Known as the Nobel Peace Prize, 
this has been awarded to a number of 
Americans, including Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, Elihu Root, Charles 
Dawes, F. B. Kellogg, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Jane Addams, Cordell Hull, John R. 
Mott, Emily Balch, Ralph Bunche, and Gen- 
eral George Marshall. Of these Peace Prize 
winners, Roosevelt, Wilson, and Jane 
Addams have been portrayed on United 
States stamps. 

Alfred Nobel himself is shown on two 
recent Swedish stamps. As near as can be 


determined, no other Nobel Peace Prize 
winners have been depicted on any postage 
stamps excepting Frditjof Nansen, a Nor- 
wegian who has been thus honored on his 
country’s stamps. 

The last and most important part of the 
peace stamp exhibit, and its reason for be- 
ing, is the stamp issued in honor of Andrew 
Carnegie. During the last seventeen years 
of his life Mr. Carnegie worked unceasingly 
in the cause of peace, giving away a large 
fortune toward that purpose. The exhibit 
features a sheet of the Carnegie stamp in a 
special gold-stamped souvenir folder auto- 
graphed by the Postmaster General of the 
United States. In addition, there are special 
first-day covers and souvenir programs, to- 
gether with photographs of some of the 
highlights of the ceremonies. 

The Section of Stamps and Postal History 
is proud to have contributed in some small 
way to the celebrations in honor of the 
founder of the many and varied Carnegie 
institutions throughout the world. 
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So you see, Alcoa Aluminum can’t help but affect your life‘on the road, every day. 
And tomorrow, in the automotive field, as in every field with a future, 
there’s a world of aluminum in the wonderful world of tomorrow . . . Alcoa Aluminum. 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN 


His year marks the three-hundredth anni- 
Sas of the death of one of France’s 
great statesmen, Giulio Mazarini, known to 
posterity as Cardinal Mazarin. 

The years he was at the helm of France 
prepared the country for the great age of 
Louis XIV. Racine, Corneille, Descartes, 
Moliére, and Pascal were bringing fame to 
the name of France, which was rapidly mov- 
ing away from feudalism towards the mod- 
ern national state. 

Mazarin, himself, seems surprisingly un- 
attractive to our modern taste. The aura of 
hero eludes him. A swarthy, devious, coldly 
polite person—wrapped always in the man- 
tle of intrigue—he is hard to warm up to. 
Yet it was these very qualities that help ac- 
count for his historical significance. 

What he left to the young Louis XIV was 
the nucleus of modern France. One cannot 
ignore the debt Louis owed the man who 
shaped affairs during his minority. 

Mazarin was born near Naples in 1602, 
the son of a Sicilian merchant. Since Naples 
was then under Spanish control, Mazarin, 
after being educated in Rome by Jesuits, 
spent some time as a student at the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, where he picked up a 
knowledge of the country and a fluency in 
the language that were to prove valuable to 
his future career. 

After sampling the law and army, the 
young Mazarin turned to the church, which 
offered possibilities for a diplomatic career. 
As a papal agent he distinguished himself 
in 1630 by negotiating a peace pact between 
the French and Spanish armies then facing 
each other in Italy. The papal emissary 
drew particular attention to himself by wav- 
ing the treaty in front of the war-weary 
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CARDINAL MAZARIN sy Rosert Nanteuit (1623-78) 
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troops and shouting “peace, peace.” His bril- 
liant diplomatic achievement in the face of 
great odds brought Mazarin to the attention 
of Cardinal Richelieu, the dynamic minister 
of Louis XIII. 

Since 1624, Richelieu had served as chief 
adviser to Louis, an inept monarch who 
showed only sporadic interest in the admin- 
istration of the realm and allowed Richelieu 
free rein. The latter cleverly identified the 
glory of the monarch with his own status 
and was a major factor in converting the ab- 
solutist theory of the French monarchy into 
reality. 

Richelieu effectively narrowed the inde- 
pendence of the nobility in strengthening 











royal power, but his greatest contribution 


king, should Louis die. Thus already the kingdom. 
crafty diplomat had worked himself into a 
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leading position. A quiet, behind-the-scenes 
was diplomatic. The fact that the young diplomatist, skillful in the use of flattery and 
Mazarin’s tactical success had come to supremely tactful, Mazarin had cleverly 
Richelieu’s attention was to be highly sig- avoided alienating the nobility who might 


nificant for the Italian’s future. well resent the rapid advancement of this 
Mazarini was not above dropping the “i” foreigner. 

from his name to advance his position. He Mazarin owed much of his success to his 

eventually became a French citizen in 1639, collaboration with the Queen, the widowed 

after having served for several years at the Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III of 

French court as papal nuncio. Two years Spain. Louis XIII had a well-earned reputa- 


later Richelieu rewarded Mazarin by exert- tion as a royal rake. Beyond the necessity of 
ing his influence to obtain for him a car- providing for the succession to the throne, 
dinal’s hat. Mazarin in the meantime had relations with his wife had been chiefly 


immersed himself in French diplomatic formal. On his deathbed Louis had carefully 
work. arranged that Anne’s influence be minimal 

In 1642, shortly before his own death, during the delicate period of the minority of 
Richelieu persuaded the ailing Louis XIII their five-year-old son, the future Louis XIV, 
to appoint Mazarin as one of four coun- Hence the arrangement that four councilors, 
cilors to rule during the minority of the new including Mazarin, should actually run the 


But Anne’s husband was a poor judge of 
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his wife. For within four days of his death 
early in 1643, the Queen, her young son in 
her arms, convinced the council of state the 
late King’s wishes should be disregarded and 
she be granted full power of regency. Within 
a few days of this coup, she announced to 
the startled court the choice of Mazarin as 
her principal advisor. 

The Cardinal—who, it is claimed, never 
took religious orders—evidently possessed 
more than mere diplomatic charm, for he 
soon began a close personal relationship 
with the fair-haired, buxom Queen. Within 
a year after his appointment as chief min- 
ister, Mazarin—who could woo the Queen 
in her native Spanish—was living in the 
royal palace. Most historians agree that even 
the young Louis saw the Cardinal as a step- 
father, who did not hesitate to order the boy 
about or limit his spending money. 

It was natural that the nobility, already 
smoldering under the restrictions of the late 
Cardinal Richelieu, would resent the com- 
manding influence of yet another cardinal- 
diplomatist, sharing even more power in the 
running of the kingdom. A cabal of nobles 
attempted to restore their position as feudal 
princes. 

The Cardinal again demonstrated his dip- 
lomatic finesse. Shunning direct counterat- 
tack he preferred to avoid violence, and 
worked with cunning and wile backstage to 
build up support from among others of the 
nobility before striking. 

Having checked opposition to his power 
at home, Mazarin turned to a much more 
congenial subject: foreign affairs. Under 
Richelieu, France had become involved in 
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the Thirty Years War to prevent the victory 
of the Spanish and Austrian Hapsburgs, the 
deadly enemies of France. Mazarin largely 
continued Richelieu’s strategy. 

His diplomacy at the Peace of Westphalia 
established the prime position of France in 
Europe that Louis XIV was later to exploit 
brilliantly. France was at peace except for 
the continuing war against the Spanish 
Hapsburgs among the snowy heights of the 
Pyrenees. Here each side played a waiting 
game, hoping that internal strife would 
weaken the opponent. For domestic troubles 
were once again erupting in France. 

This time opposition to Mazarin took on 
a more serious complexion. Neither he nor 
Richelieu had done anything to remedy the 
defects of the traditionally inefficient tax 
system that costs of the Thirty Years War 
had strained even further. To pay for the 
wars, increased taxes and drastic financial 
measures had been instituted that hit espe- 
cially hard at the nobles and wealthy middle 
classes. All this was at a time when Mazarin 
had already built up a considerable fortune 
and was living in ostentatious luxury. 

In July, 1648, the parlement of Paris—a 
judicial court that had to register royal 
edicts and could at least make suggestions 
for amendments concerning these, although 
it had no legislative power—formulated a 
charter of constitutional grievances. Among 
other things it called for the downward re- 
vision of taxes and the protection of the lib- 
erties of the subject against arbitrary arrest. 

Resistance to Mazarin focused in Paris 
about this body in a series of plots and bat- 
tles called “the Fronde.” The fronde was a 
slingshot used by Parisian children to throw 
mud on passersby. The choice of the word 
was not infelicitous, for there was something 
frivolous in this deadly game played by the 
nobles and their wives. An amateurish qual- 
ity pervaded the movement against royal 





absolutism. It lacked any disciplined unity; 
noble factions often changed sides and com- 
binations formed and dissolved as the sport 
continued. 

The Fronde had none of the ideological 
significance of the earnest contemporary 
battle being waged across the water in Eng- 
land between the House of Stuart and Par- 
liament. Much of the resistance in France 
was characterized by selfish and sectional 
motives; there was not much thought given 
to middle-class representation, let alone to 
those of the vast masses of lower classes. 

The Fronde might be divided into two 
parts: during 1648-50 the nobles associated 
with the Paris parlement, and the mobs of 
the capital encouraged a wave of barricades 
and street fighting. Mazarin gave in tem- 
porarily and bided his time in crafty fashion 
until a quarrel among the nobles allowed 
him to seize their ringleaders. The arrest of 


these princes in 1650 opened the second 
stage of the rebellion. 

Resistance now spread to the provincial 
parlements and rural nobility. Armed bands 
of soldiers roamed about the countryside 
terrorizing the peasants. Some of the nobles 
even joined the enemy forces in the Span. 
ish war. 

The year 1651 marked the low point for 
King and Cardinal. They found themselves 
blockaded in the palace, where a group of 
citizens insisted in being admitted to the 
King’s chambers to see whether the boy was 
still physically present in Paris. The Regent 
allowed them to enter while the young King 
feigned sleep —a humiliating experience 
that the King never forgot. 

Gradually middle-class supporters be- 
came disillusioned with the selfish aims of 
the nobles and withdrew their support from 
the rebels. Mazarin was aided by the im- 
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pressive military successes of the celebrated 
Turenne, destined to be one of France’s 
greatest generals in the next reign. By Feb- 
ruary, 1653, Mazarin returned to Paris to be 
hailed by Louis as the savior of his country. 

What was the significance of the Fronde? 
Apart from the quashing of the last attempt 
at organized feudal rebellion, it was of great 
importance for the reign of Louis XIV. 

The young monarch’s experience at the 
hands of the Paris mob made him deter- 
mined to build what became the illustrious 
Versailles palace away from his immediate 
Parisian subjects. 

Having witnessed the roles played by the 
princes of the blood and other elements of 
the nobility, Louis never again would trust 
them. He increasingly continued the policy 
of Mazarin and Richelieu in using middle- 
class bureaucrats to serve the royal state. 

Finally, the failure of the opposition dur- 
ing the Fronde to offer any constructive al- 
ternative philosophy of government—apart 
from out-of-date feudal chaos—led the King 
to rely increasingly on absolute monarchy to 
save France from internal dissension. 

With domestic rebellion quashed, Ma- 
zarin once again turned to foreign affairs. 
He won a weakened Spain to a peace treaty 
by an offer of a marriage alliance between 
Louis and the Infanta of Spain. With this 
marriage in June, 1660, Mazarin was at the 
height of his power. 

But he did not long survive the triumph. 
His health failed rapidly, and on March 9, 
1661, he died. 

Mazarin’s true greatness lay in the field of 
foreign affairs. He bequeathed to Louis XIV 
a kingdom in which feudal opposition had 
been largely snuffed out; where new men 
like Turenne, the soldier, and Colbert, the 
economic expert, had been trained to sup- 
plant the old nobility as servants of the state. 
Thanks to Mazarin’s skill, France was in a 
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strong diplomatic position from which to 
launch the conquests of the age of Louis XIV. 

The passing of Mazarin signified the 
opening of a new era. On the morrow of his 
late minister's death, Louis summoned his 
ministers to his chambers and announced 
that henceforth he would be sole master of 
his kingdom. No cardinals or first ministers 
would come between King and his people. 
A new age had begun. 

But Mazarin’s contributions should not be 
forgotten. 
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